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SIERRA CLUB OUTING TO JASPER AND MOUNT ROBSON 
PARKS — CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Plans for the coming outing are rapidly progressing. Many have already paid their outing 
deposits, and deposits will now be accepted in the order in which they are received until the list is 
filled. The outing announcement has already been issued and extra copies are available. Our mem- 
bers have doubtless read the excellent and authoritative article on this region by Howard Palmer, 
President of the American Alpine Club, which appears as the leading article in the recent annual 
number of the Sierra Club Bulletin. As was true of the Glacier Park and Yellowstone outings, the 
Club will visit some of the wilder regions of these Canadian parks which the ordinary tourist does 
not see. The following description of Tonquin Valley is taken from the official description of Jasper 
Park issued by the Canadian Government: 

“Tonquin Valley is one of the beauty spots of the region. Situated in the heart of the moun- 
tains about five hundred feet below timber line, the wide meadows along its streams and the stretches 
of dark green spruce and balsam form an ideal park. Above the timber there are more open meadows 
or gentle grassy slopes, and still higher, the rocky summits of the mountains rise in all their gran- 
deur. Along the south, rising abruptly four thousand feet above the valley, its base guarded by 
white glaciers and dark rock-slides, stands the huge wall of the Ramparts which forms the conti- 
nental divide. Mount Geikie, the highest and most impressive peak of this range, named after Sir 
Archibald Geikie, the veteran geologist, is just within British Columbia territory, and close to the 
head of Fraser river. 

“Near the south end of Tonquin Valley, 6,450 feet above sea-level and draining into Astoria 
river, there is a beautiful sheet of water about three miles long and a mile across in the widest 
places. This is divided into two parts by a rocky peninsula jutting out from the north side, and the 
two bodies of water thus formed are known as Amethyst lakes. Along the east side, the shore con- 
sists of swampy meadows, with a strip of green forest on the gentle slopes above. Still higher, be- 
tween the timber and the mountains, wide grassy meadows form a favourite haunt of the caribou. 
Along the south and west, the shore is formed by rock-slides and steep moraines pushed down by 
the glaciers clinging to the rocky cliffs of the massive Ramparts above the lake. The lakes, reflecting 
in their placid waters the overshadowing range with its varied snowclad outlines and dark rugged 
cliffs, form a picture that is seldom equalled.” 


HONORABLE WILLIAM KENT DIED AT KENTFIELD, MARIN 
COUNTY, MARCH 13, 1928 


Because of his unselfish service to the nation and to the state in behalf of public parks, his 
memory will always live with us. Mr. Kent was largely responsible for the passage of the act creat- 
ing the National Park Service, while he was a member of Congress. He not only worked devotedly 
in the interests of parks but gave the most substantial evidence of his whole-hearted devotion by 
his generous gifts of park lands to both the nation and the state. Muir Woods was saved from de- 
struction when he generously purchased these threatened lands and presented them to the United 
States as the Muir Woods National Monument. 
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The following correspondence is characteristic of Mr. Kent's nobility of character: 


“THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON 


“My Dear Mr. Kent: I thank you most heartily for this singularly generous and public. 
spirited action on your part. All Americans who prize the natural beauties of the country and wish 
to see them preserved and undamaged, and especially those who realize the literally unique value 
of the groves of giant trees, must feel that you have conferred a great and lasting benefit upon the 
whole country. 

“I have a very great admiration for John Muir; but after all, my dear sir, this is your gift. No 
other land than that which you give is included in this tract of nearly 300 acres, and I should 
greatly like to name the monument the Kent Monument, if you will permit it. 


“Sincerely yours, 
“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


“To THE PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON. 


“My Dear Mr. Roosevett: I thank you from the bottom of my heart for your message of 
appreciation, and hope and believe it will strengthen me to go on in an attempt to save more of 
the precious and vanishing glories of nature for a people too slow of perception. 

“Your kind suggestion of a change in name is not one that I can accept. So many millions of 
better people have died forgotten that to stencil one’s own name on a benefaction seems to carry 
with it an implication of mundane immortality as being something purchasable. 

“I have five good, husky boys that I am trying to bring up to a knowledge of democracy and 
to a realizing sense of the rights of the ‘other fellow,’ doctrines which you, sir, have taught with 
more vigor and effect than any man in my time. If these boys can not keep the name of Kent alive, 
I am willing it should be forgotten. 

“I have this day sent you by mail a few photographs of Muir Woods, and trust that you will 
believe, before you see the real thing (which I hope will be soon), that our Nation has acquired 
something worth while. 

“Yours truly, 


“WILLIAM KENT.” 


“THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON 


“My Dear Mr. Kent: By George! you are right. It is enough to do the deed and not to 
desire, as you say, to ‘stencil one’s own name on the benefaction.” 

“Good for you, and for the five boys who are to keep the name of Kent alive! I have four 
who I hope will do the same thing by the name of Roosevelt. Those are awfully good photos. 


“Sincerely yours, 


“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


One of Mr. Kent's last acts was to give to the State of California that wonderful parkland 
commonly known as Steep Ravine situated just to the northwest of Muir Woods. Thus did he 
close a memorable life devoted to public service. The Sierra Club desires to express its deep and 
abiding appreciation of the generous and tireless public service of this noble citizen. 


FOURTEEN THOUSAND FOOT CLIMBERS OF THE SIERRA CLUB 


Following the suggestion made by several members of the Club and authorization by the Board 
of Directors, President Harwood has appointed Joseph N. LeConte, Walter L. Huber and Francis 
P. Farquhar a committee to issue certificates to members of the Sierra Club who have climbed at 
least five peaks 14,000 feet or more in altitude. The purpose is to stimulate interest in high moun- 
tain climbing. Already the result is shown by the fact that several members to whom the plan has 
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been mentioned, but who have only climbed three or four peaks of that altitude, have expressed 
their intention to qualify at the earliest opportunity. Small certificates have been printed and will 
be issued to members who submit their qualifications to the committee. Letters should be addressed 
to the Secretary of the Sierra Club at the regular address, who will turn them over to the committee. 

The number of five peaks was selected as being within the range of a considerable number of 
our members. There are sixty peaks in the United States of 14,000 feet or over. Of these, forty-six 
are in Colorado, one (Mount Rainier) is in Washington, and the remaining thirteen in California. 
The California peaks are as follows: Whitney, Williamson, Tyndall, Barnard, Russell, Muir, Lang- 
ley, North Palisade, Middle Palisade, Split Mountain, Mount Sill, White Mountain and Shasta. 
Peaks in other parts of the world are of course acceptable for qualification. 


AMERICAN ALPINE CLUB DINNER 


Mr. Walter L. Huber represented the Sierra Club on the occasion of the Twenty-sixth Annual 
Dinner of the American Alpine Club which was held at the Hotel McAlpin in New York City on 
January 14, 1928. Other speakers on this occasion were President Howard Palmer; Professor Chas. 
E. Fay; Rev. Harry P. Nichols; Mr. Allen Carpe, who described his ascents in the Cariboo Moun- 
tains in 1927; Dr. Max Strumia, who described some interesting climbs in the Alps; and Mr. Alfred 
J. Ostheimer, III, who described his remarkable expedition of 1927 to the Canadian Rockies which 
accomplished thirty ascents of peaks, all but one of which was more than ten thousand feet in 
height and twenty-six of which were first ascents. The addresses of the three last named speakers 
were profusely illustrated with very remarkable lantern slides. More than one hundred members and 
guests were present, including Mr. Duncan McDuffie and Mrs. Huber, both members of the 


Sierra Club. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON STATE PARKS 


San Francisco, CALIFORNIA, JUNE 26-29, 1928 

It is very fortunate that this convention will meet this year in California in view of the bright 
outlook for state parks here in California, due to the recent appointment of a State Park Commis- 
sion and a state wide park survey which is now being conducted under the leadership of Frederick 
Law Olmsted and the submission to popular vote this fall of the bond issue of six million dollars 
for the purchase of property for state parks, provided that in the case of each purchase an equal 
amount of money must be raised from private sources to match the state's money. Our members 
will later be called on to aid in the entertainment of the delegates to the convention. 


ANIMAL LIFE OF THE CARLSBAD CAVERN 


The foregoing is the title of a book just published by Dr. Vernon Bailey as one of the Mono- 
graphs of the American Society of Mammalogists (The Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 
Md. $3.00). The excellent description of this cavern and the region in which it is situated is fol- 
lowed by a detailed description of not only the mammals, but the birds and other animals, and 


plants of the region. 
Many of our members will recall the delightful occasions on both the Glacier Park and Yellow- 


stone trips when Doctor Bailey in his inimitable way told us about the wild life of those parks. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Members of the Club will learn with regret of the resignation of Mildred LeConte Webber 
who has for so many years faithfully served the Club as Assistant Secretary. Virginia Ferguson has 
been selected to fill Mrs. Webber's place. 


SAN FRANCISCO NOTES 
Exhibition of California Landscape Paintings 


One of our members, Mr. Douglass Fraser, will exhibit some of his paintings in the Gump 
Galleries, 246 Post Street, San Francisco, commencing Monday, April 16th, and continuing two 
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weeks. The exhibition will contain paintings done in the Sierra and along the coast of California, 
Members and friends of the Sierra Club are invited to view the exhibition. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY CHAPTER NOTES 


Tickets are selling rapidly for the theatre party to take place Wednesday evening, April 25th, 
at the Alcazar for the benefit of the Tamalpais Park Fund. “Take my advice,” says every member 
of the committee, “and get your tickets early if you want to be one of the party.” 

The larger the attendance, the better for the Park Fund and the consummation of our aims, 


The death of Lou H. Miller at Sharon, Mass., on March 19, 1928, after an illness of many 
months leaves a void in the hearts of many friends here. His lively enthusiasm, his love of the trails 
and his genial disposition will long be remembered. 


“Wild Animals at Home™ was the subject of a lecture March 20th by Col. Philip A. Moore, 
noted traveler and lecturer. P. G. & E. Hall was packed to the doors. His stories, motion picture 
films and hand-colored slides made this one of the most enjoyable lectures we have had. 


Santa Claus was very good to Mr. and Mrs. James de Fremery. He brought them a little son, 
Donald. 

Dr. and Mrs. Boris Herman are also to be congratulated on the arrival of a little daughter, 
Constance. 

We have a promise that both these prospective hikers will soon be with us on the trails. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER NOTES 


Lower California was visited by a party of fourteen Sierra Club members who left Los Angeles 
March 31 and returned April 8. The road to Ensenada from the border (where no difficulty was 
experienced) was everything that could be expected of a dirt road, and well sign-posted. The party 
went as far south as Rosario, a quaint Indian village of several hundred inhabitants, about two 
hundred and fifty miles below the border. It is possible to go by automobile as far as Mulege on the 
Gulf, 671 miles below the border. Below Ensenada, however, the roads are poor and there are 
practically no sign posts; gasoline is high and scarce, the average price being sixty cents per gallon. 
Two gallons of water per person was carried, practically all camping places being very dry. 

It was too early and the time too short to climb the higher mountain peaks. La Providencia, the 
highest peak, is said to be about 12,000 feet in altitude and has never been scaled. Other fine moun: 
tain regions were visited, particularly between Ensenada and Mexicali. The northern part of Lower 
California is similar to San Diego county and has great possibilities. Most of the land is unfenced 
and uncultivated and one can camp anywhere. 

Ernest Dawson was in charge and the other members of the party were: A. G. Bennett, Pasa’ 
dena; Clay Gooding, Harriet Parsons and Lila McKinne of San Francisco; Helen Carr and Helen 
Shafter of Berkeley; Philip A. Raab, Gertrude Mallory, Anne Brower, Jessie Guild, Glen, Fern and 
Albert Dawson, of Los Angeles. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1927 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE SIERRA CLUB: 


During the year 1927 there were 328 new members admitted to membership in the Club and 
606 were dropped from the list because of death, resignation, and non-payment of dues. The total 
membership at the beginning of the year 1928 was 2490. This appears to be a decrease in mem: 
bership and the reason for this is that it has been decided to abide strictly by the by-laws and to 
drop from the list those who owe dues on January Ist of each previous year. Heretofore we have 
been carrying members for two years, but as very few of these pay their delinquent dues it has been 
decided to abide strictly by the rules set down in the by-laws, except in special instances. 
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For the foregoing reasons it is quite important that members of the Club should suggest the 
names of desirable persons who may become members, in order that applications to join the Club 
may be sent to such persons together with information concerning the objects of the Club. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Ws. E. Coxsy, Secretary. 


BI-MONTHLY CIRCULAR BECOMES PART OF 
SIERRA CLUB BULLETIN 


For several years past the Sierra Club has issued to its members a bi-monthly circular of in- 
formation supplementing the annual publication of the Sierra Club Bulletin. These circulars have 
proved so useful and have been issued so regularly that it now seems desirable for the sake of uni- 
formity and economy to combine them with the annual number under one title and make applica- 
tion for second-class mail rates. Accordingly, the annual number of the Sierra Club Bulletin, for 
February, 1928, has been designated Number One of Volume XIII, and the bi-monthly circulars 
will continue the series as the succeeding numbers of the Sierra Club Bulletin. 

The following statement is published in accordance with the requirements of the Post Office 


Department: 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of Sierra Club Bulletin, published bi-monthly at San Francisco, California. 
State of California, County of San Francisco, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally apeared Wm. E. 
Colby, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is he publisher of the 
Sierra Club Bulletin and that the rire” is, to the best of bi his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily pa the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required + the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, Wm. E. Colby, 220 Montgomery Street, San Francisco; Editor, Francis P. Farquhar, 220 


Montgome ry Street, San Francisco. 
That the owner is: Sierra Club, 220 Montgomery Street, San Francisco; President, Miss Aurelia 


Ss. a. Upland, California; Secretary, Wm. E. Colby, 220 Montgomery Street, San Francisco; Treas- 
urer, J. N. LeConte, 19 Hillside Court, Berkeley, California. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 
Wa. E. Corsy, Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of March, 1928 
Marte Forman. 


Notary Public in and for the City and County 
of San Francisco, State of California. 


(SEAL) (My commission expires Jan. 9, 1929.) 


SURVEY OF THE SCENIC AND RECREATIONAL RESOURCES 
OF CALIFORNIA IN RELATION TO A STATE PARK 
SYSTEM IS NOW BEING MADE 


GENERAL EXPLANATION 


Comprehensive and farsighted state park legislation was enacted by the last legislature and 
approved by the Governor. A State Park Commission was created, a state-wide park survey author- 
ized, and a $6,000,000 bond issue will be voted on next November to provide for the purchase of 
state parks throughout California. Any purchases made out of this bond issue must be matched 
dollar for dollar by funds privately donated or acquired from other sources. The state will thus get 
$2 in value for every $1 it spends. 

The State Park Commission is thus charged with the duty of making a survey to “determine 
what lands are suitable and desirable for the ultimate development of a comprehensive, well-balanced 
state park system, and to define the relation of such a system to other means of conserving and 
utilizing the scenic and recreational resources of the state.” It has been fortunate in securing the 
services of Frederick Law Olmsted, one of the leading park authorities in America, who will take 


direct charge of the survey. 
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The scope of the survey is so broad that with the limited funds at its command the Commission 
feels compelled to call for the voluntary co-operation of interested citizens and organizations in al] 
parts of the state to aid in bringing all the basic facts before it for study. 

The purpose is to search out and impartially compare all that is best and most distinctive among 
the rich and varied scenic and recreational resources of the state wherever they are to be found. 
And in calling for help of the citizens of California in this task the Commission asks that this help 
be given in the same frank spirit of searching for the best in ali parts of the state, rather than of 
special pleading for any local interests. 

The Commission will welcome suggestions and information volunteered from any source, on 
any matter relating to the purpose of the survey; and in addition those who express any inclination 
to give further help will be asked definite questions about particular subjects and localities on which 
they are in a position to inform the Commission. 


Suggestions and information are desired on two general lines: 

1. Suggestions of specific areas in any part of the state believed to be preeminently suitable 
for consideration as parts of a state park system. 

2. Regional reports covering all the territory within the limits of a region indicated in each 
report, and classifying the several parts of the region according to the presence or absence in each 
of them of scenic and recreational resources of importance to the state. 

The purpose of these regional reports is twofold. First, by covering every region in the state, 
to make sure that no notably valuable state park opportunities are overlooked; and second, to secure 
a record of all the scenic and recreational resources of importance to the state, even where it would 
be plainly inexpedient to include them as actual parts of a state park system. 

Those who are willing to undertake to report upon a region, no matter how limited in extent, 
in this general exploratory survey will receive detailed instructions and advice upon application by 
letter. 

The Commission will appreciate your suggestions as to specific areas in any event even if you 
are unable to make a regional report. 


STATE PARKS — WHAT ARE THEY? 


State parks are lands held and managed by the state expressly for the purpose that the people 
of the state shall be able, by access to them, forever, to enjoy certain things of state-wide interest 
and importance of which the people would otherwise become deprived. Chief among those things 
are: (1) natural scenery of unusual beauty; (2) natural objects of unusual educational and scientific 
value, such as rare kinds and combinations of trees, plants, and wild life, and of forms of earth, 
rocks and waters; (3) objects of state-wide historical interest; (4) areas specifically adapted to such 
activities as camping, boating, fishing, bathing, hiking and others characteristic of life in the open. 
All with special reference to their inspirational and recreational value for refreshment and upbuild- 
ing of body and mind. 


Such things are among California's chief assets, both in attracting visitors from outside the 
state and in providing enjoyment for its own people. They are very much in demand and will be 
more so as the supply decreases and population multiplies. 

But the business of preserving them and furnishing them to the public does not, except ina 
very limited way, attract private commercial enterprise; for the simple reason that it is not con 
venient and practicable to collect a cash price from every individual every time he goes out to get 
a little enjoyment from such things. Similarly a cash toll can not conveniently be collected from 
every individual every time he wants to use a road for a little while. So we build public roads by 
taxation and open them to all. 

A road can be built any time it is wanted badly enough. But the outstanding examples of 
California's natural scenery and of the other great assets outlined above, when once destroyed by 
conversion of the lands to other uses are gone forever. Many of these assets of the state, therefore, 
can be saved and kept available to the people only by public action. 

But why state parks? So far as any of these assets are saved by national action, on the ground 
that they are of such outstanding general importance as to be of concern not merely to the state but 
to the nation; well and good. So far as they are so near, and so much appreciated by, the people 
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of populous, wealthy and well-organized communities that these act to save them, primarily for 
local use but incidentally for the benefit of the rest of the state; also well and good. So far, more- 
over, as the state can, by any judicious and reasonable guidance and regulation, induce private 
enterprise to use the land which bears these assets in a manner not destructive to these assets or to 
their proper enjoyment by the public; again well and good. There remain the cases, and they are 
many, of areas of outstanding state-wide importance which can not be saved to the people of the 
state by any other means whatever than by direct action of the state itself. The areas thus saved are 
called state parks. 

Some state parks will be small, some very large. Half an acre of land may preserve a notable 
historic object. Ten acres of land accessible to the public on a mountain top, or on the shore of 
ocean or lake, may suffice to give the public perpetual opportunity to enjoy ten thousand acres of 
the most inspiring scenery. In other cases the ownership of thousands of acres in one area may be 
the least that will suffice to control and preserve those things and qualities which give the locality 
state-wide interest and importance, and the impairment of which, even in part, would leave the 
locality commonplace and uninteresting. 

Some state park areas will be valuable for and mainly devoted to special forms of outdcor 
recreation, such as picnics, camping, fishing, bathing, etc. Some will be essentially museum pieces, 
to preserve to the people forever, in their utmost perfection, notable examples of natural scenery 
and objects of educational, scientific or historic interest, made accessible to the public in such ways 
as will permit their enjoyment without impairing their excellence. Some will be chosen and managed 
primarily for enjoyment from automobiles, others for kinds of enjoyment not to be obtained in 
perfection in the presence of automobiles; some for enjoyment that can be shared by a multitude, 
others for enjoyment that requires solitude and isolation. 


Cot. Cuas. B. WING, Ww. E. Cosy, Chairman, 
Chief of Division of Parks. W. F. CHANDLER, 
FREDERICK R. BURNHAM, 
FREDERICK Law OLMSTED, Henry W. O'MELVENY, 
In charge of State-wide Ray LyMAn WILBUR, 
Park Survey. State Park Commission. 


SAVE THE YOSEMITE IS CALL TO NATION 


By NicHo as ROooseEvELT. 
Editorial Correspondence of The New York Times. 


The Yosemite, one of America’s finest national parks, is in danger. Steadily and ruthlessly the 
California lumber companies have been pushing forward their work of ghastly destruction, trans- 
forming splendid stands of gigantic sugar pines into stricken areas of desolation which resemble the 
shell-torn battlefronts of France. Where a few years ago the primeval forest towered in its magnifi- 
cence, shading the wild flowers for which California is world famous and protecting countless deer 
and other animals which had sought sanctuary from man’s destructiveness, today the hills are rutted 
and gored by the enormous logs which have been dragged down their sides. Not a living thing re- 
mains. Even the soil is being rapidly washed away. All that is needed to complete the utter destruc- 
tion is for fire to sweep through the slashings and damaged logs which have been left behind. Until 
a dozen years ago the line of desolation had not entered the present boundaries of the park. Today 
it is within the park area, and threatening each year to penetrate more deeply. Only a nation-wide 
protest can prevent further destruction and can end the plan to cut 13,000 acres of the finest forests 
out of the park and turn them over to the lumber companies. 

The trouble lies in the fact that within a number of national park 2 areas are tracts of patented 
lands privately owned, which the Federal Government failed to acquire when the parks were created. 
Title to these lands rests with the present owners, who are lawfully permitted to do with them as 
they wish. The Park Service has no legal right to interfere with the activities of the private owners. 
It cannot prevent the lands from being cut over or otherwise made obnoxious to the park visitors. 

: . There is only one sure solution—to acquire these lands for the Government. To 
do this den appear to be but three ways: Outright purchase by the Federal Government; con- 
demnation and purchase by the State of California with a subsequent transfer of the lands to the 
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Federal Government, and purchase of the lands by private funds and their transfer to the F 
Government. oa has 

It looks, therefore, as if the only solution is a “Save-the-Yosemite” movement like the “§ 
the-Redwoods League” which has done much to check the ruthless cutting of the superb red 
forests in Northern California. In other words, the third alternative, or acquiring the lands 
private subscription, may have to be resorted to unless the Federal and State Governments a 
made to do their plain duty. ’ 

The country at large has a right to feel indignant at the realization that the national pai 
which it had thought were protected forever, are still in danger of being stripped of timber. 
lucky hundreds of thousands who have already seen the Yosemite—nearly half a million 
were there last year alone—at least can treasure the memory of the park as it was before it was 
over. But the other millions who have dreamed that some day they would visit it may justly we 
whether, by the time they realize this dream, they will find the finest forests shattered and the st 
run dry. Unless a nation-wide protest is promptly made, this will be the case. The Yosemite 
be saved. 


OUTDOOR ETIQUETTE 


“A campaign to make people behave more like human beings has been observable recently 
the press throughout the country. Its purpose is highly praiseworthy, but its execution indicate 
failure to understand how to get results. Despite widespread and earnest condemnation of ce 
human faults, they persist like dandelions. People still pull wild flowers and throw them away 
before they leave the woods. They continue to drive their cars homeward loaded with branches 
dogwood or redbud. They throw lighted matches and cigarettes into dry leaves and grass. They 
contaminate springs and streams and kill useful birds and harmless small animals. They are unm 
by threats, by emotional pleas and by ridicule. 

“There is a way to penetrate such thick skins. It is not by sermons or radio talks or reproachil 
writings in the daily papers. Even Ding’s cartoon of the mob fervently digging in the pleasant g 
fields, making the wild flowers wild, carries no satiric point to their dull souls. They see only 
it’s a funny picture. So, too, with W. C. Field's sharply ironic skit, in which his little picnic g 
knock down fences, break windows, destroy gardens and ravage the landscape. They perceive) 
this mocking picture only a merry duplicate of good times they have had. Laws to protect pri 
property in the country and to conserve certain of the rarer wild flowers exist, but are 
disregarded. 

“The appeal to judgment and self-control must come by some more subtle path. Direct meth# 
have failed. Why not try the system advocated by the ladies who know all about manners indo 
The problem is essentially one of manners, but the habit of being polite and kind and considem 
of others outdoors has not yet fastened on people as it should and as it can be made to do. Mi 
can be accomplished by books of outdoor etiquette thin by the police. 

“The youth who uses the wrong fork knows that every eye is turned contemptuously on 
The same unhappy feeling should be induced in the man who pulls boughs off flowering trees. 
must be made to feel that such depredation is a social error which, if discovered, may prevent 
success. The girl who leaves the scene of a picnic littered with papers and tin cans should feel @ 
same embarrassment that paralyzed the young woman who wanted to order lobster but didn't dat 

“The campaigners for decent treatment of the out-of-doors will do well to save their bre 
Instead of shouting that there ‘ought to be a law’ they would better commission one of the auth 
ties on good manners indoors to write a book for the same purpose outdoors. Such an 
elegantiarum might make the stupid despoilers of nature feel as uncouth and rude as the boor 
is miserable because he doesn't know how to remove a fish bone from his mouth.” 


—Editorial, NEw Yorx TIMES. 








